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IN THIS ISSUE 


Contributors and Articles 


James M. Mircue tt, Acting Director of the Civil Serv- 
ice Assembly of the United States and Canada, reports 
on “The Trend Toward the Merit System” (page 131) 
in this issue. His article traces the development of state 
civil service agencies and discusses civil service legisla- 
tion passed by state legislatures during 1941 sessions. 
The Table on the inside back cover lists States having 
civil service legislation applying to two or more state 
departments or agencies and those which have estab- 
lished merit plans for individual departments or for state 
social security programs operating under federal grants- 
in-aid. 

Mr. Mitchell points out that the movement for civil 
service in government positions has made greatest 
progress since it outgrew the reform phase and demon 
strated its contribution to effective administrative man 
agement. Modern civil service systems are designed to 
encourage the efficient civil servant and to weed out the 
incompetent and inefficient. This article is concerned 
primarily with the constitutional or statutory authoriza 
tion for state civil service organizations; and is not 
intended as an evaluation of the effectiveness with 
which they are administered. 


Wittiam D. Carey of Columbia University in this issue 
continues his discussion of “State Councils of Defense: 
1917 and 1941 Models” (page 133), in the second of two 
articles summarizing the findings of an extensive review 
of the activities of the Councils during World War I. 
The three basic functions of defense councils, as out- 
lined by Mr. Carey, are coordination, facilitation, and 
promotion. The activities performed under each of these 
headings by the councils of 1917 are compared with the 
pattern of council activities which has developed in 
1940 and 1941. Mr. Carey also advances a proposal 
which will doubtless receive much consideration as the 
organization of civilian defense crystallizes: Federal 
grants-in-aid for state defense councils. The advantages 
which he points out for this more tangible form of 
federal-state relationship in defense organization in- 
clude: Adequate state council financing; greater uni- 
formity of approach to problems of structure, personnel, 
and conduct; and a central focus for the direction of 
state councils in matters of civil defense and protection. 


Russet BarTHeELt, Assistant Director of the Bureau 
of Public Administration of the University of Califor- 
nia, presents, in this issue, an analysis of state ownership 
and use of aircraft in “Airplanes for State Govern- 
ments” (page 136). The article indicates a growing ten- 
dency on the part of the States to extend the accommo- 
dations of air travel in state owned or operated air- 


planes to their principal officials, although at the present 
time, this is a secondary function in all jurisdictions, 
Mr. Barthell also sets forth the costs involved in own- 
ing and operating state planes as well as charges made 
per hour or mile of flying. 

The survey from which data for this article was 
drawn was made by the Bureau of Public Administra- 
tion at the request of the California legislature. This 
survey is typical of the scores of research projects which 
are carried out each year by Bureaus of Public Admin- 
istration, Legislative Councils, Legislative Reference 
sureaus, and similar agencies, in order to provide reli- 
able and impartial reports on problems before state 
legislatures. 


CARL SCHEBEN, who represents the 67th District in the 
Kentucky House of Representatives, outlines his views 
on how greater economy in the operation of local goy- 
ernments can be achieved in his article “State Reorgan- 
ization of Local Governments” (page 141). Mr. Sche- 
ben, during three terms in the Kentucky legislature, 
has devoted much thought and study to the financial and 
administrative problems of local governments. As a 
member of the legislative committees on State Affairs, 
Social Security, Charitable and Penal Institutions, Cities 
of Second Class, and as Chairman of the Public Health 
Committee, he has kept in close touch with the local 
government situation in Kentucky. His solution for the 
difficulties confronting local governments involves the 
extension of state financial supervision to the fiscal 
operations of local units of government, the provision 
of a state revolving fund for the refinancing of local 
bonded indebtedness, the selection of qualified personnel 
for local positions by state examinations, state review 
of property valuation for assessment purposes, and 
centralized purchasing for local governments. The ap- 
plication of these proposals, Mr. Scheben suggests, will 
achieve many economies and will serve as a substitute 
for the consolidation of local governments until such a 
plan has greater popular support. 


On the Cover 


THIS MONTH'S cover picture features one of the 27 air- 
planes owned or operated by the various departments or 
agencies of sixteen state governments for use in official 
business of the State. The plane in the foreground is one 
of two owned by the State of Michigan and operated by 
its Aeronautics Commission. It is flown in connection 
with the work of the Commission, for forest fire patrol, 
in state police work, and for emergency travel of other 
state officials. The photograph is reproduced through 
the courtesy of the Howard Aircraft Corporation of 


Chicago. 
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Executive Order 


Establishing the Office of Civilian Defense in the Office for 
Emergency Management of the Executwe Office of the President 


Y VIRTUE of the authority vested in me by the Constitution and statutes, and in order to 
define further the functions and duties of the Office for Emergency Management of the 
Executive Office of the President in respect to the national emergency as declared by the 
President on September 8, 1939, to assure effective coordination of Federal relations with 
State and local governments engaged in defense activities, to provide for necessary cooper- 
ation with State and local governments in respect to measures for adequate protection of the 
civilian population in emergency periods, to facilitate constructive civilian participation in 
the defense program, and to sustain national morale, it is hereby ordered as follows: 

1. There is established within the Office for Emergency Management of the Executive 
Office of the President the Office of Civilian Defense, at the head of which shall be a Direc- 
tor appointed by the President. The Director shall discharge and perform his responsibili- 
ties and duties under the direction and supervision of the President. The Director shall 
receive no salary or other remuneration for his services, but shall be entitled to actual and 
necessary transportation, subsistence, and other expenses incidental to the performance of 
his duties. 

2. Subject to such policies, directions, and regulations as the President may from time 
to time prescribe, and with such advice and assistance as may be necessary from the other 
departments and agencies of the Federal Government, and utilizing the operating services 
and facilities of such departments and agencies as far as possible, the Director shall perform 
and discharge the following described duties and responsibilities : 


a. Serve as the center for the coordination of — c. Assist State and local governments in the 


Federal civilian defense activities which establishment of State and local defense 
involve relationships between the Federal councils or other agencies designed to co- 
Government and State and local govern- ordinate civilian defense activities. 
ments, territories, insular possessions, and = d. With the assistance of the Board for Ci- 
the District of Columbia (as hereinafter vilian Protection, described in paragraph 
used in this Order the term “State and 4 of this Order, study and plan measures 
local” shall include territories, insular pos- designed to afford adequate protection of 
sessions and the District of Columbia) ; life and property in the event of emer- 
establish and maintain contact with State gency; and sponsor and carry out such 
and local governments and their defense civil defense programs, including the re- 
agencies; and facilitate relationships be- cruitment and training of civilian auxil- 
tween such units of government and the iaries, and disseminate to appropriate 
agencies of the Federal Government in officials of the Federal Government and 
respect to defense problems. State and local governments such infor- 
b. Keep informed of problems which arise mation concerning civil defense measures 
from the impact of the industrial and mili- as may be necessary to meet emergency 
tary defense effort upon local communi- needs. 
ties, and take necessary steps to secure the _ e. With the assistance of the Volunteer Par- 
cooperation of appropriate Federal de- ticipation Committee, described in para- 
partments and agencies in dealing with graph 5 of this Order, consider proposals, 


such problems and in meeting the emer- 


gency needs of such communities. (Continued on page 148) 
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The Trend Toward the Merit System 


Legislative Sessions of 1941 Reveal Increasing Support 
for Personnel Systems Based on the Ment Principle 


By James M. MiItTcHELL 


Acting Director of the Civil Service Assembly of the United States and Canada 


W: EN Governor Payne Ratner signed a civil 
service bill on April 9, Kansas became the 
twentieth State to recognize the need for a merit 


system of personnel administration in the man- 


agement of its public responsibilities." Already in 
1941, Indiana’s legislature had adopted a_ bill 
establishing a civil service system for its institu- 
tions and for the state and county social security 
agencies. The 1941 legislative session in North 
Carolina brought the establishment of a merit 
system council for its social security agencies and 
the approval of a bill directing Governor 
Broughton to appoint a commission to study the 
possibilities of extension of the merit system to 
other state agencies. The legislature of Vermont 
authorized Governor Wills to organize a full- 
fledged personnel program for all employees serv- 
ing that Commonwealth. Although no definite ap- 
propriation for this work was made, the broad 
powers granted to him will permit at least the be- 
ginning of a sound personnel program. Such ac- 
tivity on the part of state legislatures during the 


year 1941 is not surprising, for the increasing im-. 


portance of government in the lives of its citizens 
has focused attention on the most vital part of its 
organization—the people who run it. 


IMPORTANCE OF TRAINED PERSONNEL 


Elected officials are held responsible by the old 
people for the prompt arrival of their monthly 
assistance checks—by the motorist on the state 
highway for the conditions of the roads—by the 
mother who is dependent on state milk inspectors 
for seeing that her children are protected—and by 
all citizens for a host of other government serv- 
ices. A recognition that the best available advice 
and help in the discharge of these responsibilities 

‘As defined here a “civil service State” is one in 
which a civil service system has been established for 
more than one state department or agency by constitu- 
tional or statutory authority. States which have set up 


merit systems only in compliance with the Federal 
Social Security Act are not included. 


is needed has led many state officials to turn to the 
most scientific and improved methods of person- 
nel administration. The dangers of’ delayed old 
age assistance checks, of faulty highway condi- 
tions, of a contaminated milk supply, have 
brought the realization that the business of run- 
ning a State is too important to trust to untrained 
and inexperienced administrators and subordi- 
nates. 


THE ProBLeM OF JoB-HUNTERS 


Furthermore, elected officials are confronted 
with an increasingly heavy schedule of important 
administrative duties, which leaves little leeway 
for the time-consuming process of meeting and 
talking with a never-ending stream of job-hunters 
and patronage seekers. As a former Governor 
once said: “I have decided, if re-elected, to urge 
the legislature to adopt a 100 per cent civil serv- 
ice system, and I mean a politician-proof system. 
I have decided that I would prefer to be a states- 
man rather than an exaggerated employment 
office. My experience of the past four years indi- 
cates that I have spent well over 50 per cent of 
my time with the spoils problem, making appoint- 
ments, and then spending the rest satisfying the 
disappointed groups in my own party. In fact, I 
would say a good portion of the time of the 
political leaders of my party has been spent on 
the problem of spoils rather than on developing 
policies and legislation that would really carry 
out the program of the party.’ 

The pressure of public opinion in a number of 
States has been insistent for the adoption of merit 
system legislation. Not only have a number of 
national groups such as the National League of 
Women Voters, the United States Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the American Federation of 
Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 


*Betsy Knapp. The Awkward Age in Civil Service. 
pp. 8-9. Quoted from the late Governor Floyd B. Olson 
of Minnesota. 
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tions endorsed the merit system,’ but local chap- 
ters of these organizations have joined with other 
interested groups in promoting the merit, system 
principle within their own States. In recent times 
virtually every public opinion poll on civil serv- 
ice and every merit system measure put up on 
election day for popular decision has resulted in 
substantial support of the merit system principle. 

To voters and state officials alike, one of the 
most appealing arguments that has led them to 
favor adoption of the civil service system has been 
evidence from other States and from local govern- 
mental units of large economies effected by the 
inauguration of improved personnel procedures. 


EVIDENCE FROM STATES AND CITIES 


After Michigan’s first year of operation under 
a state-wide civil service system, for example, it 
was estimated that $1,250,000 had been saved the 
taxpayers through the installation of the merit 
system, while the cost of operating the system 
was only $250,000 for that year.‘ A study con- 
ducted by the Arizona State Department of Social 
Security and Welfare in 1939 showed that fol- 
lowing the initiation of improved personnel prac- 
tices and recruitment on the basis of merit ex- 
aminations, a greater volume of work was handled 
by fewer employees at less expense and with 
greater rapidity. In one Alabama county where 
the merit system was installed several years ago, 
savings amounting to twice the budget of the 
personnel agency were effected by one activity 
alone—that of checking on absences without pay. 
Safety programs, such as those in San Diego and 
Cincinnati, which were initiated by civil service 
departments, have shown real savings by reduc- 
ing by sizable amounts the premiums previously 
paid to workmen's compensation funds. 

The evidences of success cited above and equally 
impressive records which have been made by other 
merit systems over the country are sufficient to 
explain why four States enacted measures relating 
to civil service during their legislative sessions this 
year and at least nine others gave consideration 


3Other group endorsements include: American Bar 
Association, American Municipal Association, American 
Public Works Association, American Youth Congress, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, International 
Association of Chiefs of Police, Municipal Finance 
Officers’ Association, National Federation of Business 
and Professional Women, National Lawyers’ Guild, 
Pan-American Congress. 

*For an examination of Michigan's present civil serv- 
ice set-up see “Michigan’s Civil Service Amendment,” 
by William H. Combs in State GoveRNMENT, Febru- 
ary, 1941, page 34. 


to similar legislation.’ The trend toward the merit 
system has been sharply accentuated since the civil 
service movement outgrew its “reform” phase and 
demonstrated its contribution to effective manage- 
ment. 

The. time. was, back in the last decade before 
the turn of the century, that the good government 
people, or “‘goo-goos” as they were called, looked 
upon civil service procedures as the antidote to 
spoils politics. It was felt then, and the belief per- 
sisted through the first quarter of the twentieth 
century, that if an incorruptible and untouchable 
central recruitment agency were established to en- 
sure a patronage-less system of appointment, ipso 
facto, the personnel problems of government 
would be solved. Consequently, these older laws 
set up civil service agencies which had as their 
primary function the policing of appointments. 
The “independence” of the agency was stressed; 
tenure of employees became of paramount im- 
portance ; and the developments of procedures and 
rules and regulations to safeguard the political 
anonymity of prospective employees received spe- 
cial emphasis. 

During the past fifteen years, concurrent with 
the growth of scientific management methods in 
the business world, a new concept of the central 
personnel agency has emerged. Rather than being 
merely a negative factor, modern civil service 
agencies are performing for their chief executives 
the services that would be expected of a personnel 
staff in a large industrial or business corporation. 
From a division of government which was fre- 
quently looked upon as antagonistic to the inter- 
ests of good management and which was more 
concerned with keeping out politics than in raising 
standards, the central personnel agency has come 
to be considered as the best available means of en- 
hancing the effective working relationships of the 
state service. 

As the right arm of the chief executive, the 
personnel staff will no longer be content with 
merely examining any candidate who happens to 
apply, but will actively seek out qualified persons. 
By consultation with university officials, pro- 
fessional societies, business and civic leaders, and 
labor unions, and by utilizing the radio and press, 

(Continued on page 150) 


*Those States referred to are: Oregon, Washington, 
North Dakota, Arizona, Oklahoma, Nebraska, New 
Hampshire, South Carolina, Arkansas. Not included 
are present civil service States which had bills up for 
reorganization or for establishment of merit system 
councils for the counties. 
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State Councils of Defense: 
1917 and 1941 Models 


The Second of Two Articles Reviewing Civil Defense Lessons of World War I 


By D. Carey 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


— fruits of the State Defense Council sys- 
tem now being extended by the Division of 
State and Local Cooperation, in the Office for 
Emergency Management, will follow from the 
three major functions for which the State Coun- 
cils exist. This trinity of purposes should, there- 
fore, be kept foremost in planning for civil de- 
fense organization. These functions embrace 
Coordination, Facilitation, and Promotion, in re- 
lation to Federal-State-local collaboration for de- 
fense. The problem of war has long since ceased 
to be regarded as one of far-off conflict involving 
an expeditionary force and a secondary or tertiary 
line of home defense directed only to agricultural 
and industrial pursuits. The immediate factors of 
conflict, the physical and psychological ingredi- 
ents, have now been brought into potential prox- 
imity. The nation’s resourcees—human, cultural, 
industrial, and natural—must be organized by ef- 
fective mobilization. For this, the country has 
been organizing itself by its traditional political 
areas, the States, each with a Council of Defense, 
and the marshalling of internal state resources has 
been related to strategic planning for physical de- 
fense through consultative relations between the 
civil and military authorities. 

The first major function of the Defense Council 
is that of coordinating the elements of defense 
within the State. The Council should be given 
early status as the core of defense organization, as 
the “centripetal” force attracting to it all of the 
public and semi-public groups employed in civil 
protection and in the successful prosecution of the 
State’s role in the national program. 

The problem involves, of course, coordination 
on the national as well as on the state level, and 
unless the whole problem of defense is brought 
into ._perspective from the first, the resulting sys- 
tem will lack the mechanics of fluidity and integra- 
tion to make it effective. In the war years of 1917 
and 1918, the difficulties which continued to 


trouble the effort towards cooperative federalism 
in the defense crisis were in great part due to lack 
of prevision. The Defense Councils were con- 
ceived in anxiety and delivered in distraction, and 
their life span reflected deficiencies in pre- and 
post-natal care. The matrix of the system—the 
Council of National Defense—was at no time 
quite sure as to what use it would make of the 
State Councils, and as a consequence the lesser 
bodies developed in extremes of malnutrition and 
obesity as to organization, authority, finance, and 
ambition. Lines of administrative action and re- 
sponsibility were never fully clarified, and the 
whole picture can be summed up as a conflict be- 
tween autonomy and coordination as between: 
(1) the State Councils and the National Council, 
(2) the State Councils with their aggressive com- 
mittees and the Federal agencies with their own 
elaborate decentralization, and (3) the State 
Councils and the regular departments of the state 
governments. The illusion of constituting the De- 
fense Councils as arms of a national war adminis- 
tration was never thoroughly dispelled, and the 
Section of the National Council which was the 
apex of the Council hierarchy fought hard among 
the federal departments for “plums” for the 
Councils, the issue shortly becoming one of 
prestige. On the federal level, the “War of the 
Agencies”’ raged perpetually in a scramble of jur- 
isdictional disputes, with the State Councils Sec- 
tion of the National Defense Council sometimes 
acting as an interdepartmental conciliator, but 
more often joining in the fray for whatever spoils 
it could salvage. Meanwhile, on the state level, 
elaborately constructed Council systems were rust- 
ing from the inaction consequent upon a too-ambi- 
tious prevision of functions. It was a bitter pros- 
pect for Samuel Insull, atop a Council edifice as 
dazzling and labyrinthine as was his subsequent 
financial empire, to witness the invasion of Illinois 
by hordes of federal agencies coming to pitch 
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their tents on his feudal domain. His volatile out- 
bursts were echoed on all sides, and Harold L. 
Ickes, a key organizer in Illinois State Council 
affairs, complained bitterly to the National Coun- 
cil of this “helter-skelter, catch-as-catch-can 
method of doing business.” 


War Boarps AS COORDINATORS 


Coordination was variously attempted. The 
State Councils Section despatched its field repre- 
sentatives to make adjustments wherever possible. 
Statutory drafting thoughtfully looked to provi- 
sions for “cooperation” between Councils and the 
State and Federal agencies, as well as between 
Councils in different States. But the chief tool 
of coordination was the so-called ‘““War Board,” 
a late-comer to the Council system, and one whose 
efficacy was scarcely tested because of the ar- 
rival of the Armistice. The War Board device, 
however, is significant in that it represented the 
general acquiescence, State and Federal, to the 
need for drastic revision of operating policies and 
coordination. As the plan emerged from Wash- 
ington minds, it called for the integration of all 
of the federal and state units of administration 
handling war matters, in a cooperative “Round 
Table” relationship, for the sake of common plan- 
ning and the adjustment of jurisdictional con- 
flicts. The relation of the State Council to this 
meeting-of-the-minds was not authoritative, but 
facilitative. In other words, the periodic meetings 
of the War Boards were held under the sponsor- 
ship of the State Councils of Defense, but the lines 
of authority were kept unimpaired, each agency 
retaining its autonomy and its responsibility to its 
appropriate federal or state sponsor. The chief 
role of the War Board was one of discussion 
rather than decision. Policy was not shaped, but 
was clarified and seen in a proper context of re- 
lated activity and problems. The War Board plan 
was the brain-child not of the State Councils 
Section alone, but of that unit and the Washing- 
ton departmental and agency heads, all of whom 
urgently requested their state representatives to 
make use of the War Board facility, the primary 
object of which they held to be the “providing 
of a means by which all the war agencies in the 
State shall be kept advised of each other’s work 
and plans for the future. This Board shall. re- 
solve conflicts of jurisdiction, prevent duplication, 
and promote mutual understanding and assistance 
in the State through explanation of aims and 
methods and discussion of difficulties.” It was a 
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significant development in the war history of co- 
operative federalism. 

In 1941, this need should be anticipated. From 
the first, the State Council should be regarded and 
treated as the centripetal war agency of the State. 
There is no wisdom in again waiting long months 
before sheer necessity requires the establishment 
of yet another coordinating department. The State 
Council should assume the role of the War. Board 
now; through the tools of joint and ex-officio 
membership extended to state and federal repre- 
sentatives, together with the central clearing of 
policies and techniques, this cohesive projection of 
planning will expedite the defense program. Such 
coordination should, moreover, be carried to its 
conclusion. through providing central housing for 
the offices of the State Council and the local ad- 
ministrators. 


FEDERAL-STATE COORDINATION 


So much for coordination on the state level. A 
brief word may be appended with regard to that 
aid towards coordination which stems from uni- 
form structure within the ramified State Council 
system. With the example of the English system 
of civil defense before us, thought should now be 
given to the feasibility of securing from Congress 
some measure of fiscal assistance for the States 
in the erection of their defense systems. This 
might be done through federal grant-in-aid legis- 
lation whereby help would be offered to the States 
in return for the establishment of Defense Coun- 
cils along suggested standards of organization 
and operation. This would bring important bene- 
fits through effecting : (1) adequate State Council 
financing, at the same time relieving the pressure 
upon state revenues; (2) similarities in the ap- 
proach to internal problems of structure, person- 
nel, and conduct; and (3) a justification for sus- 
tained national interest and a central focus for 
the direction of the State Councils in matters of 
civil defense and protection. 

Having brought the arms of state defense into 
focus in a radial relationship to itself, the State 
Council has the second major function of proffer- 
ing its local services to the national authorities 
in a facilitative capacity. Here the convenience of 
the States for planning purposes is readily per- 
ceived. It is possible for the Council to make use 
of its statutory authority to call upon state agen- 
cies and governmental divisions and units for 
services of a character to make possible the execu- 
tion of defense plans. 
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In the war years, the facilitative work of the 
Councils was directed into many fields in which we 
may expect to see it reappear. State Councils with 
adequate finances were quick to see the utilities 


which they could provide in the furtherance of . 


the war program. Surveys were launched with 
such reckless proliferation that before long the 
Federal authorities had to call a halt, but this was 
only because of the lack of coordinated planning 
over the general scene. Surveys continued to be 
a principal facilitative activity throughout the 
war. The Transportation Committee of the Massa- 
chusetts defense group lost no time in assisting 
the military arm through arranging for the speedy 
and unimpeded movement of troops whenever 
such action might become necessary. In this con- 
nection it prepared a list of officials who should 
be notified; and it drafted a topographical chart 
indicating the relation of electric lines to armories, 
manufacturing industries, connections between 
steam and electric railways, docks, power sources, 
etc. An inventory was taken showing the location 
of such materials as rails, copper, ties, spikes, etc., 
which could be readily requisitioned. Another 
state-wide inventory listed all freight and pas- 
senger railroad cars. 


MASSACHUSETTS AND ARIZONA SURVEYS 


Massachusetts also set up a Committee on 
Mobilization and Concentration Camps, which 
made a survey of available camp sites and their 
condition with reference to roads, kitchens, mess 
shelters, sanitary facilities, storehouses, and in- 
stallation of water and sewage systems. 

A Committee on Emergency Help and Equip- 
ment divided the State into five geographical sec- 
tions, with district chairmen. Every contractor 
and supplier of building materials within each 
district was asked to pledge himself to furnish 
labor, materials, and equipment, without profit 
when called upon. 

Still another Committee, that on State Protec- 
tion, after surveying existing conditions and pos- 
sible points of danger, drew up a list of centers 
where the needs were most pressing, including 
such vital points as railroad lines, viaducts, fer- 
ries, stressing the need for guarding railroad 
bridges. 

Arizona made several noteworthy surveys, the 
first of which related to agriculture. It had two 
aspects, one provided statistics regarding actual 
and possible crop production in the State with 
graphs of crops by kind, by State and County; 


the other carried on a survey to determine the 
amount of farm labor needed and available. The 
crop survey became the basis of the 1918 planting. 

Other surveys were directed to the inventory of 
medical resources, manpower available for labor 
and military service, minerals, and transportation 
facilities, the last-mentioned giving data on the 
mileage of all railroads, rolling stock, the location 
of bridges and culverts, stations, telegraph offices, 
the number of troops that could be moved at any 
one time, maps, etc. 


OTHER SURVEYS BY COUNCILS 


Illinois conducted surveys on agriculture, hous- 
ing, and resident alien population. Michigan con- 
ducted one on fuel, constituting a census of the 
supply and demand of coal from every dealer in 
the State, tabulated to indicate the amounts of 
fuel consumed in pre-war years together with 
probable requirements. Pennsylvania undertook to 
compile data on the number of women willing to 
replace men in industry, and likewise a census of 
physicians, dentists and pharmacists available for 
emergencies. 

The Massachusetts Committee of Public Safety 
appointed a special subcommittee to assist the 
national government in investigating proposed 
sites for housing workmen employed by the muni- 
tions and shipbuilding plants within the State. Con- 
necticut conducted a somewhat sensational rent 
survey and investigation in its principal cities, 
forcing rent reductions or stabilizations through 
the leverage of adverse publicity, thus benefiting 
workers in the over-congested defense-industry 
areas. 

Other facilitative works included: (1) assist- 
ance to the Selective Service Administration. The 
Michigan Council provided funds and an office 
force for the draft registration. In New York 
City the Mayor’s Committee set up an informa- 
tion bureau to answer questions of local exemp- 
tion boards and individuals. Cleveland originated 
a plan for “Boards of Instruction” which offered 
a certain amount of preliminary instruction as to 
military life and duties, venereal disease, and as 
to methods of winding up legal affairs. Other 
forms of assistance were in the publicizing of 
Registration Day, holding celebrations for drafted 
men, and helping the less efficient draft boards in 
completing the tabulation of data submitted in 
questionnaires. (2) The national fuel program was 
aided by many Councils through systems directed 

(Continued on page 145) 
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Airplanes for State Governments 


A Timely Analysis of the Ownership, Operation and 
Use of Aircraft by State Departments and Agencies 


3y RusseLL BARTHELL 


Assistant Director, Bureau of Public Administration, University of California 


J kes use of aircraft for civilian purposes in the 
United States has been on an upward trend 
since 1930. Although the number of airplanes of 
scheduled commercial airlines decreased during 
this period, the passenger miles flown increased 
eight fold, totaling 834,000,000 in 1939. Mileage 
of the routes served by scheduled airlines has in- 
creased from 36,000 in 1930 to 80,000 in 1939. 
In addition, private fliers carried over one million 
passengers for hire during 1939, and flew 177,- 
000,000 miles. By June of 1940 there were 13,878 
certificated civilian aircraft, an increase of 24 per 
cent over 1939. Certificated pilots numbered 41,- 
000 in 1940, or 57 per cent more than the previ- 
ous year. According to the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority’s 1940 annual report, California led all 
other States in the number of certificated aircraft 
and pilots and in airports and landing fields. 

This great increase in the use of aircraft for 
civilian purposes has not been without its impact 
upon state governments. While travel upon sched- 
uled airlines is becoming increasingly common, 
some States have supplemented this commercial 
service by use of state owned or operated aircraft 
for travel. This type of state travel service is in 
every instance secondary to use of aircraft for 
conducting the work of operating departments of 
state government. Information furnished by aero- 
nautics officials of thirty-seven States shows that 
sixteen owned or were operating aircraft as of 
April, 1941. In two of these States, Idaho and 
Massachusetts, airplanes were owned. by state 
directors of aeronautics and were used in the con- 
duct of official business with the State granting an 
allowance for travel expense. Ownership and op- 
eration of aircraft by thirty-seven States is briefed 
in Table I on the following page. This list con- 
tains the largest States both in population and 
area. 

The greatest number of planes owned or oper- 
ated by a State is five. These belong to the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina and are used in civilian 
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flight training. Pennsylvania has three, and Con- 
necticut, Maine; Michigan, New Jersey, and 
South Carolina each has two aircraft. Eleven 
state aeronautics agencies operate aircraft, and 
use them either exclusively or primarily for the 
conduct. of aeronautics activities. Such activities 
include airport inspection, licensing activities, pro- 
motion of air transportation and ‘‘air-minded- 
ness,” and educational work in the interests of air 
safety. Aeronautics directors report that use of 
aircraft permits rapid and complete coverage of a 
State’s territory by a small staff, usually one offi- 
cial. 

In a few instances two other types of state 
agencies operate aircraft. These are (1) forestry 
divisions in Maine, New York, and New Jersey, 
and (2) fish and game agencies in Maine and 
Texas. 

As indicated in Table I, several of the state 
agencies operating aircraft also make air service 
available to other state departments and officials. 
In Connecticut, Michigan, New York and West 
Virginia the agency operating aircraft assists the 
state police. In Connecticut and Michigan the De- 
partments of Aeronautics also assist fish and game 
departments and aid in forest fire patrol. In the 
eight States listed in Table II, aeronautics agen- 
cies make air travel service available to other state 
departments and officials under varying circum- 
stances. Before considering this travel service, the 
multiple uses to which state aircraft may be put 
are worth noting. Although the work of any one 
single state agency may not warrant purchase and 
operation of aircraft, pooling the needs of numer- 
ous state departments may justify state aircraft. 

For example, the Oregon Aeronautics Director 
reports that at one time the State Forestry De- 
partment operated a radio equipped airplane for 
use in spotting forest fires. This work was sea- 
sonal and no provision was made for use of the 
service by other departments. Thus the use of 
aircraft was discontinued because costs were con- 
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TABLE I 


Use of Aircraft by State Governments, 1941 


Owns or AIRCRAFT 
Operates 
State Aircraft Agency Operating Number Purpose 
ARIZONA... 
ARKANSAS... no 
CALIFORNIA . no 
nio* 
a 
CONNECTICUT...... yes Department of Aeronautics 2 Work of Department, assist Fish & Game Department and : 
State Police, and transport personnel, etc. : 
FLORIDA yes Aviation Division 1 Work of Division. ' 
yes” Aeronautics Director 1 Work of Director, and travel service. 
ILLINOIS. yes Aeronautics Commission 1 Work of Commission, emergency travel of other officials. 
INDIANA no 
IOWA..::. no 
no 
MAINE.............-.- yes Forestry Department 1 Departmental use. 
Inland Fisheries & Game 
Department 1 Departmental use. 
MARYLAND... ... no is 
MASSACHUSETTS yes” Aeronautics Commission 1 Work of Commission. 
MECHIIGAN......:..- yes Department of Aeronautics 2 Work of Department, forest fire patrol, state police work, 
travel of other officials. 
MINNESOTA. no 
MISSISSIPPI no 
MONTANA.. no 
NEBRASKA. .. yes Aeronautics Commission 1 Work of Commission, travel of other officials. 
NEW JERSEY........ yes Fire Warden 1 Fire Patrol. 
Department of Aviation 1 Work of Department. i 
no 3 
NEW YORE ..... ... yes Division of Lands & Forests 1 Work of Division, assist state police. 4 
NORTH CAROLINA. yes University of North Carolina 5 Flight training program. j 
NORTH DAKOTA no 
PENNSYLVANIA..... yes Division of Aeronautics 3 Work of Division. 


to 


SOUTH CAROLINA yes Aeronautics Commission 


SOUTH DAKOTA no 

RHODE JSLAND no® 

TENNESSEE yes Bureau of Aeronautics 1 

yes? Game, Fish & Oyster Com- 
mission 1 

UTAH...... no 

VIRGINIA. . no® 

VERMONT. no 

WEST VIRGINIA..... yes Board of Aeronautics 1 


Work of Commission, travel of other officials. 


Work of Bureau. 


Enforce game laws. 


Board work, travel of other officials, aid state police and 
forest fire patrol. 


® Governor and Commissioner of aeronautics have used a national guard plane occasionally. 
» Director of aeronautics owns airplane and is reimbursed for travel on state business. Massachusetts allows expenses of $12 per hour. 


© Proposal is before Governor for state owned and operated airplane. 


4 Rented by state for use by a game warden to enforce game laws on the coast. 


© Division of aeronautics will request purchase of one airplane in the near future for its own use. 
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TABLE II 
AVAILABILITY OF AIRCRAFT TO OTHER STATE DEPARTMENTS FOR TRAVEL, 1941 


Service Available 


Charges for Service 


State 
Massachusetts ....... Very seldom used for other than Aeronautics Commission business . .$12 per hour. 
To state departments on order of none. 
South Carolina...... For cooperative work of Aeronautics Commission and other depart- 
West Virginia........ To Governor and department heads...:.........0..0eeeceeeeees 1 person 6c per mile* 


2 8c 
3 “ ac 


* With purchase of a new airplane in September 1940, charges were raised to the following schedule because of higher operating costs; 1 person, 10c per mile; 
2 persons, 13c per mile; 3 persons, 15c¢ per mile. 


sidered to be too high in comparison with the 
amount of work accomplished. 

Rhode Island is now contemplating purchase 
and operation of an airplane for a number of 
purposes that illustrate the possibilities of a pool- 
ing arrangement. Such purposes include: regula- 
tion of aeronautics, forest fire patrol and control 
of tree disease, illegal fish trap control, channel 
patrol for submerged obstacles dangerous to mari- 
time commerce, feeding wild life after heavy 
snows, and emergency transportation of state off- 
cials. This list represents essentially the use being 
made of aircraft by the Michigan Department of 
Aeronautics in working with other state depart- 
ments. The Director of Aeronautics of this State 
reports that approximately $10,000 in illegal nets 
have been confiscated due to use of aircraft in en- 
forcement of fishing laws. The New York Divi- 
sion of Lands and Forests uses aircraft for aerial 
photography, surveys, and mapping in addition to 
other activities. 

State aircraft are used primarily for the work 
of the department operating them. This work 
often includes travel as in the case of inspectional 
and promotional work of state aeronautics agen- 
cies. Making air travel service available to other 
state officials is in all cases a secondary use of 
state aircraft. Such service is usually limited to 


emergency travel or to use by high state officials, 
such as department heads. Conditions under which 
such service is available are listed in Table IT for 
the eight States that engage in this activity. Only 
four charge other departments for such service. 
Massachusetts charges a flat 12 dollars per hour 
and Michigan 11 dollars per hour and expenses 
of the pilot. In Idaho 12 cents per mile is charged, 
and West Virginia has a sliding scale of from 10 
cents to 15 cents per mile depending upon the 
number of passengers. With the purchase of a new 
and faster airplane in 1940 this State increased 
mileage charges because of higher operating cost. 
According to a member of the West Virginia 
Board of Aeronautics, the Board does not attempt 
to charge other departments the actual costs of 
operation and depreciation because many items are 
fixed regardless of whether the ship is used or not, 
and because the Board considers one of its fune- 


tions to be “selling’”’ aviation to all state officials. 

Capital and operating costs are available for 
Xight states and are tabulated in Table III. The 
capital cost per plane of state owned aircraft 
ranges from $1,500 in Tennessee to $15,000 in 
Michigan, with the median state owned plane cost- 
ing $7,500. Annual operating costs vary consider- 
ably between States and are influenced by many 
factors about which there is no information. Some 


TABLE III 
COSTS OF STATE OWNED AND OPERATED AIRCRAFT, 1941 

State Number Capital Cost Operating Cost Last Fiscal Year 


* Includes $3,000 for personal service. 
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** Costs are for period prior to Seplember 1940. 
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States, such as New York, include personal serv- 
ice in operating cost. Others such as Connecticut 
and South Carolina exclude salaries as an item 
of operation. In both of these latter States, oper- 
ating costs are low, averaging $600 per plane in 
Connecticut and $500 per plane in South Carolina. 
The annual cost of operating the New York state 
aircraft is approximately $2,000 exclusive of 
charges for personal service. Michigan, a State 
that makes extensive use of aircraft for a multi- 
tude of purposes, reports that operating costs for 
the last fiscal year amounted to $7,000 for two 
aircraft with a combined capital cost of $30,000. 
From information available it is apparent that 
no State owns or operates aircraft for the single 
purpose of furnishing travel for state officials. 
This is, however, usually one of the purposes for 
which aircraft are being used by States at the 
present time. State agencies that offer air travel 
service to other departments consider the advan- 
tages of this service to be: savings in time, pro- 
viding rapid transportation in emergencies, sup- 
plementing commercial airlines, making all parts 
of the State accessible in a few hours. West Vir- 
ginia points out that the travel service provided by 
its Board of Aeronautics makes rapid transporta- 
tion available to all state departments without 
high individual overhead and operating costs. 


FEDERAL AIRCRAFT Poot PROPOSED 


In 1935 the U. S. Bureau of Air Commerce’ 
considered the possibility of operating a central 
aircraft pool for the Federal Government from 
which executive agencies could draw airplanes and 
pilots for official travel.’ [expenses of the pro- 
posed pool were to be borne by agencies using the 
service. “Each member would be expected to 
transfer to the pool an allotment from its travel 
funds proportionate to its use of the pool’s equip- 
ment and personnel.”’ Thirty-one federal agencies 
were contacted by the Bureau and sixteen reported 
that availability of such a pool would be helpful 
and that their officials would make use of it. 
Other agencies either operated aircraft of their 
own or reported that they would be more inter- 
ested in departmental operation rather than a 
pooling service. Only one agency, the Bureau of 
Plant Industry, reported that it had no need for 
such service. Among the agencies interested in 

'Now the Civil Aeronautics Administration. 

*“Aircraft Pool to be used by Government Depart- 
ments for Transportation of Officials and Employees 
Suggested by Director of Air Commerce,” Air Com- 
merce Bulletin 6:182-4, February 15, 1935. 


the pool at that time were: the F. B. I., the Gen- 
eral Land Office, the Bureau of Indian Affairs, the 
National Park Service, the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, the Secretary of Agriculture’s Office, the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, the Bureau of Public 
Roads, the Comptroller General’s Office, the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, and the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission. 

There is no information to indicate that this 
plan was ever tried out.’ It was the opinion of the 
Director of the Bureau of Air Commerce that 
membership in such a pool would be a satisfactory 
and more economical arrangement for many fed- 
eral agencies than ownership and operation of 
aircraft by individual departments or bureaus. 
The underlying assumption of the Bureau’s re- 
port was that such a pooling service would not 
take the place of but would supplement the use of 
commercial airlines for travel. The Bureau con- 
cluded with a recommendation that government 
employees use established airlines for official 
travel whenever possible. 

States that are interested in the operation of 
aircraft for governmental purposes would do well 
to consider the multiple uses of aircraft rather 
than limit consideration to the needs of one de- 
partment. 

State aeronautics directors report that aircraft 
can be used advantageously in the conduct of the 
following activities: aeronautics work including 
promotion of airmindedness and air safety, forest 
fire patrol, control of tree disease, enforcement of 
fish and game laws, feeding wild life, patrol of 
navigable channels, aerial photography and map- 
ping, state police work, and travel of state officials. 

States making travel service available to offi- 
cials do so as a secondary use of state aircraft. 
Based upon charges now made in four States for 
travel service, it would appear that on a cost basis 
the service can be justified only as a supplement 
to established commercial air lines.‘ The possibili- 
ties of such a supplementary use are not insig- 
nificant in view of limited schedules and great dis- 
tances between stations of commercial air car- 
riers.” 
~ 3For use of aircraft by various Federal agencies see 
Aircraft Yearbook for 1040 pp. 66-102. 

‘lor commercial air carriers the “average passenger 
fare per mile” in 1940 was 5.09 cents. Civil Aeronautics 
Authority, Second Annual Report. (1940) p. 39. 

°A survey of all scheduled flights in August 1939 
listed 179 stations. The number of flights at each sta- 
tion varied from 2 to 179 during the month. Only 23 
stations had 30 or more flights. Civil Aeronautics Au- 


thority. Bureau of Economic Regulation, Airline Traffic 
Survey. (1940) pp. I-10. 
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Midwest Interstate Assembly 


Conference of State Officials Will Discuss Defense 
Problems, Trade Barriers, and Dairy Regulations 


Same solutions to the specific interstate 
problems which are common to midwestern 
States, the Commissions on Interstate Coopera- 
tion of Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Missouri, Ohio, Tennessee and 
Wisconsin will meet at the Midwest Interstate 
Assembly of the Council of State Governments to 
be held at the Stevens Hotel in Chicago on Fri- 
day and Saturday, June 6 and 7. With the Com- 
missioners will meet members of the State Coun- 
cils of Defense, and representatives of state cham- 
bers of commerce of the Middle West. 

Matters of interstate concern which will receive 
special attention at sessions of the Assembly in- 
clude state problems arising from the national de- 
fense program; legislative and administrative 
trade barriers; and problems of marketing milk 
produced in the middle western States in other 
regions of the United States. 

Throughout the Middle West, as in other parts 
of the country, state Commissions on Interstate 
Cooperation have been active in sponsoring and 
supporting legislation to insure the maximum 
state collaboration in the national defense effort. 
In many States, Cooperation Commissions were 
instrumental in securing legislative attention to a 
number of defense bills drafted and suggested to 
the States by the Federal-State Conference on 
Law Enforcement Problems of National Defense. 
A number of the State Defense Council bills 
which have been passed in recent months provide 
for representation of Commissions on Interstate 
Cooperation in the Council. 

Twice within the last six months representa- 
tives of Cooperation Commissions and State De- 
fense Councils of the Midwest have held joint 
meetings to explore defense problems of the 
States, discuss defense legislation, and to develop 
closer coordination with national defense activi- 
ties. The Midwest Interstate Assembly will pro- 
vide an additional opportunity for further ex- 
ploration of state defense matters and for con- 
sideration and interpretation of newer develop- 
ments in national and state defense organization. 

The participation of the Division of State and 
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Local Cooperation of the Office for Emergency 
Management in the Midwest Assembly assures 
that matters of state and civilian defense will re- 
ceive authoritative discussion. Since many state 
legislative sessions have already been adjourned, 
emphasis of the conference will center on the 
operational side of defense council activities. 

Another feature of the Assembly will be the re- 
ports of the Chairmen of Cooperation Commis- 
sions concerning the work of the Commissions in 
sifting legislation proposed this year for possible 
trade barrier features and in the solution of other 
interstate problems. 

Trade barrier legislation which has escaped 
repeal and which, therefore, still hampers trade 
among the States of the Middle West and between 
the States of this area and other regions, will re- 
ceive detailed consideration with a view to de- 
veloping plans to eliminate its restrictive fea- 
tures. Attention will also be focused on trade 
barrier regulations which have resulted from ad- 
ministrative action. 

During the past biennium, the Commissions on 
Interstate Cooperation in the ten midwestern 
States have sought to find ways and means by 
which milk produced in the Middle West might 
satisfy all state and municipal requirements and 
standards in other sections of the country. ‘Their 
Special Committee on Dairy Problems met twice 
in 1940 in Chicago and formulated a Reciprocal 
Agreement which would establish certain mini- 
mum standards to be submitted to each of the 
midwestern States. 

At the Midwest. Interstate Assembly, the Spe- 
cial Committee on Dairy Problems and the Co- 
operation Commission members will attempt to 
reach final accord on the provisions of the pro- 
posed Reciprocal Agreement. At the same time 
they will discuss the best means of meeting with 
representatives from other regions to call to their 
attention the higher minimum requirements in 
this region and to obtain their cooperation in ad- 
mitting midwestern dairy products in increasing 
quantities into the other areas of the United 
States. 
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State Reorganization of Local Governments 


A Kentucky Legislator Urges that States Give More 
Attention and Supervision to Local Units of Government 


By SCHEBEN 


Representative of 67th District, Kentucky House of Representatives 


N THE very near future, we Americans will be 
I called upon to sacrifice heavily to support the 
effective carrying out of our National Defense 
Program. This means that local and state govern- 
ments will have to follow a path of more rigid 
economy, in spite of the increased demands being 
made upon them by the various pressure groups. 

One effective and realistic approach to this 
problem is to initiate a program of governmental 
reorganization. This is not a new subject. Some 
States and a few cities have distinguished them- 
selves by revamping the administrative organiza- 
tion of their governments, setting up adequate 
tax systems, and instituting centralized purchasing 
agencies. In this way they have increased operat- 
ing efficiency, provided effective controls over ex- 
penditures and thus contributed materially to the 
solution of budgetary problems. Let us, by utiliz- 
ing the knowledge gained from these experiments, 
set our governmental house in order. 

The State of Kentucky, with which I am as- 
sociated as a member of the House of Representa- 
tives, reorganized its government in 1936, abol- 
ishing many boards and commissions that were 
over-lapping and performing similar functions. It 
set up a Department of Finance which controls all 
state expenditures and instituted a new revenue 
program adequate to meet state needs and sufh- 
cient to clear the State of its bonded indebtedness, 
over a period of six or eight years. The reorgani- 
zation further made it mandatory for the state 
administration to maintain a balanced budget. We 
placed experts in the various departments. Prior 
to 1936, when every department was its own pur- 
chasing agent, we were constantly spending more 
money than we were able to provide by taxation 
and appropriation. Over a period of years, our 
indebtedness rose to approximately $26,000,000 
with the result that state warrants were being dis- 
counted as much as 25 per cent. Since the reor- 
ganization, some of the recent Kentucky bonds 
have sold at 105. 


In spite of these economies, we also modern- 
ized our state hospitals and, this year, we dedicated 
one of the finest prison farms in the United States. 

Our county and city governments are strug- 
gling with their mounting indebtedness, calling on 
the State for help. We have enacted a County 
Finance Law, setting up a Department of County 
Finance within the State Revenue Department 
which assumes supervision of the counties’ fiscal 
affairs. As a result, some of the counties are get- 
ting out of the red. This method of county financ- 
ing is excellent as far as it goes; the State gives 
assistance in retiring or refinancing county bonded 
indebtedness. However, experience is proving in 
many States, including Kentucky, that aid to the 
counties up to now is not sufficient to save some 
of them from bankruptcy. 

County and community consolidation seems to 
be the ultimate answer. There are approximately 
3,100 counties in the United States and most of 
the States could do with one-half as many such 
units as they have at the present time. Efforts have 
been made to enact legislation in some of the 
States, but very little progress has been made. 
In Kentucky, we succeeded in getting a permis- 
sive act passed in the House of Representatives, 
but it was killed in the Senate. A constitutional 
amendment was submitted to the voters of Ken- 
tucky to permit the legislature to consolidate 
communities and counties that are contiguous. 
This amendment was overwhelmingly defeated, 
both in rural and urban centers. It appears that it 
will take many years to effect county and com- 
munity consolidation, and that some other means 
must be found to secure better and less expensive 
local government. 

The plight of the cities is almost as bad. Many 
cities are receiving state and national aid and are 
showing no improvement in their fiscal affairs. 
In most instances, there is little or no state su- 
pervision over the fiscal operations of cities, and 
even less in the case of counties. So what, in a 
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practical and tangible way, can we do to meet 
this condition? 

It is my firm belief, after careful study, that 
the solution lies in instituting reforms in local 
governments, somewhat similar to the reorgani- 
zation plans of several of the States, together with 
other suggestions which I shall set forth. 

Probably the best way to approach this sub- 
ject would be to enumerate some of the defects 
and suggest possible remedies. 

One of the disturbing factors is the high inter- 
est on bonded indebtedness. It is my conviction 
that the States should set up a Department of 
Local Finance to deal with the various problems 
affecting the finances of both county and city 
governments; a program for such a department 
would consist of the regulation of the levying and 
collection of taxes, the purchasing of supplies, and 
the recruitment and supervision of personnel. 

To effect this, it would be necessary to set up 
regional departments covering territory compar- 
able to our present congressional districts, pre- 
sided over by a local finance director. One of his 
principal functions would be the examination of 
the bonded indebtedness of the several cities and 
counties within such a district to determine if they 
are being properly retired and to discover whether 
it would be possible to refinance such bonded in- 
debtedness. Wherever possible, such bonds should 
be recalled and refinanced at a lower rate of inter- 
est. This can be facilitated by the provision of a 
state revolving fund for such transactions. 

Another reason for the financial distress, par- 
ticularly in the cities, is the many inequalities in 
property assessment. The valuation of all property 
should be reviewed by the District Finance Office. 

The personnel for cities and counties is often 
supplied from lists of political favorites regardless 
of qualification. It should be the duty of the Dis- 
trict Finance Director to determine the qualifica- 
tions of applicants for positions in the various 
cities and counties and to conduct examinations 
for selecting personnel to fill them. This, no doubt, 
would relieve many local office holders of much 
embarrassment and effect a great saving.. The 
staff of such a district department should. be; se- 
lected from residents of the distriet if persons,can 
be found would qualify. fer such positions. 

All appointees. for the, district. office should have 
the apptoval of a majority of the local units of 
government. So far.as possible, all persons selected 
‘tosfill city, county; or community ;positions should 


bei chosen from) the -réspective. communities or 


counties in which they maintain their residence, 

The purchasing of supplies is one of the fore- 
most items of expense to any government. Here 
again we refer especially to the State of Kentucky, 
where the purchasing agency is a part of the De- 
partment of Finance. This arrangement has been 
advantageous in that funds are carefully checked 
and allotments to the several state departments can 
be held within the legislature’s budgetary program. 

The business world has demonstrated the 
economy of mass purchasing. One citation will 
suffice. The best argument for the continuation 
of the chain-store system is the advantage that 
accrues from the ability to buy in large quantities 
at lower prices than are available to individual 
units. Such benefits may be passed on to the con- 
sumer. The independent merchants in many local- 
ities have set up group purchasing units to secure 
the advantages of mass purchasing. There is no 
reason why the local units of government could 
not pool their purchasing in a similar manner. 
The District Finance Department could employ 
a person known as the District Purchasing Agent 
and requisitions for all supplies, except in emer- 
gencies, would require his approval. This would 
insure actual spending control as well as the econo- 
mies of mass buying. 

Whatever legislation may be necessary, let it be 
enacted as speedily as possible. There is ample in- 
formation at hand to direct our course in this 
worthy achievement. The famous Virginia Re- 
organization Law, enacted under the able leader- 
ship of Senator Byrd, the Kentucky Reorganiza- 
tion act of 1936, developed under the leadership 
of Senator Chandler and Governor Johnson, and 
other state reorganizations, as well as successful 
city reorganization plans which parallel. them, 
provide the pattern for an intelligent attack on 
problems of county and city reorganization. 

The possibility of reducing the number of local 
governments is far distant, largely because it is 
difficult to change local sentiment and to solve the 
many jurisdictional problems that would: neces- 
sarily develop between the present office holders.as 
the result. of consolidation;, The next,step then, 
perhaps, would be to coordinate the several func- 
tions. of city; and, county; governments. along, the 
lines proposed here, , Under this.plan we would he 
able to secure some of, the advantages of con- 
solidation by bringing about the coordination of 
the, existing units. of local. government, and at, the 
same time we, would be bringing ourselves nearer 
to solvency in the field of local government. 
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WASHINGTON NEWS NOTES 


Cantonment Area Regulation 


A piLt making prostitution within areas surrounding 
military or naval establishments a federal offense, has 
passed the House and has been reported out by the 
Senate Committee. The Secretary of War and the 
Secretary of the Navy would be authorized to create 
zones around cantonments and army or naval districts 
for the purpose of enforcement. In order to carry out 
its purpose, the bill authorizes Army and Naval offi- 
cials “to take such steps as they deem necessary, and 
to accept the cooperation of the authorities of the 
states and their counties, districts, and other political 
subdivisions.” To insure that there would be no en- 
croachment on state or local authority,.a proviso was 
inserted that specifically prohibits the personnel of the 
War or Navy Departments or the Federal Security 
Agency from making criminal investigations or seizures 
or making arrests of civilians charged with violations 
of the act. 


Community Aid Bill 


CHANGED in several ‘major respects over its original 
form, the community facilities bill has been approved 
by the House. These changes were incorporated in a 
new bill which takes the form of an amendment to the 
so-called Lanham Defense Housing Act. Thus legisla- 
tive provision for public works assistance is to be made 
by adding a new title to this former act. One modifica- 
tion involves a statement of policy as to the types of 
local activity to receive primary consideration in dis- 
pensing federal aid. While the term “public work” is 
defined broadly, preference is given to certain specified 
activities. The other change of particular importance 
relates to the administration of the program. In its 
former version, the bill did not designate an adminis- 
trative agency. The modified form assigns administra- 
tive authority to the Federal Works Agency. No 
change was made in the appropriation authorized which 
is placed at $150,000,000. 


TNEC Report 


ESTABLISHMENT of a continuing committee on Federal- 
State relationships for the purpose of aiding in the 
elimination of state trade barriers, is recommended by 
the TNEC (Temporary National Economic Commit- 
tee) in its final report to the Senate. Specifically, this 
new committee would be charged with the responsibility 
of “collecting current information as to trade practices 
between the states and of devising ways and means of 
preventing or restraining uneconomic barriers to trade.” 
In the field of life insurance the report suggests that the 


states be urged to make their regulation more effective 
and that federal action at this time be confined to filling 
in gaps between the state laws. In this connection it is 
stated that “if forthright steps are not taken now to 
plug the gaps where state regulation cannot do an 
effective job and to prevent relaxation of regulatory 
standards in several states such as have occurred in 
the past to the disadvantage of numerous policyhold- 
ers, state regulation may eventually decay and all- 
inclusive Federal control will be required.” To re-en- 
force state regulation, federal action is proposed along 
the following lines: 1) Denying insurance companies 
the use of the mails, the radio, or other instrumentali- 
ties of interstate commerce to sell policies in a state 
where they have not been lawfully admitted to do busi- 
ness. 2) Amendment of the National Bankruptcy Act to 
permit state insurance commissioners to apply to the 
appropriate United States District Court to bring about 
the liquidation or reorganization of a life insurance 
company. 3) Prohibiting officers and directors of insur- 
ance companies operating in more than one state from 
using their positions for improper personal gain. 


New Tax Bill 


To HELP finance the defense program, the Treasury 
has submitted proposals designed to yield about $3,500,- 
000,000 in new revenue. The desired objective is to in- 
crease federal income sufficiently to permit the defense 
effort to be financed on a ratio of $2 of tax funds for 
every $1 of borrowed money. Under the Treasury 


. recommendations, action is called for along the follow- 


ing lines: 1) greatly increased levies on income, both 
individual and corporate; 2) upward revision of gift 
and inheritance tax rates; 3) a general increase of from 
15 to 65 per cent in virtually all existing excise taxes; 
4) the imposition of levies on many articles not now 
taxed, especially certain so-called luxuries. Among 
other existing excise taxes that would be substantially 
increased by the Treasury plan are those on gasoline 
and liquor. The House Ways and Means Committee, 
which has been holding extensive hearings on the pro- 
posals, has indicated that it will write its own bill as 
soon as it has finished taking testimony. In general, 
staff experts of the Committee favor more emphasis on 
excise taxes than the Treasury does and proportion- 
ately smaller increases in income taxes. At the same 
time, Committee members have expressed the view 
that before a final decision is made as to the imposi- 
tion of new taxes or increasing those now in force, the 
effect of such action on the state and local taxing field 
should receive serious consideration. Congressjalsb 
faces renewed demands for drastic neduttions in; 
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“ POTOMAC COMMISSION 
FORMED 


Governor Herbert R. O’Conor of Maryland 
was elected Chairman of the Interstate Commis- 
sion on the Potomac River Basin at its organiza- 
tion meeting held on May 10 in Washington. 
Mr. Hugh Pomeroy, Executive Director of the 
Virginia State Planning Board, was named Vice- 
Chairman. 

¥The Commission is a joint governmental 
agency established through the cooperation of 
the States of Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, and by the District of Columbia 
and the Federal Government, to study pollution 
conditions in the Potomac River Basin and to 
bring about such corrective measures as are neces- 
sary to render that pollution unobjectionable or 
harmless. 

The establishment of the Commission has long 
been recommended by the Washington Board of 
Trade, various federal and state agencies, and 
the Council of State Governments. 

Recent ratification of the interstate compact 
approving the Commission by the West Virginia 
legislature paved the way for the formal organiza- 
tion of the Commission. The compact had pre- 
viously been approved by Maryland, Virginia, the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia, and 
by Congress. A bill ratifying the compact is pend- 
ing in the Pennsylvania legislature. 

As its first step, the Commission plans to com- 
pile and analyze data on pollution and related 
water and land use problems which has been col- 
lected by the Department of Agriculture, the 
National Resources Planning Board, the United 
States Army Engineers, the State Health Depart- 
ments and other organizations in recent years. 
This material will be used as the basis on which to 
formulate the future program of the Commission. 

Mr. Frank Bane, Executive Director of the 
Council of State Governments, presided at the 
opening session. Those in attendance were: 

From Maryland: Hon. L. Harold Sothoron 
and Mr. J. Andrew Cohill. 

From Virginia: Mr. Hugh Pomeroy, Director 
of State Planning Board; Mr. John A. K. Dono- 
van; and Mr. N. C. Bailey. 

From West Virginia: Dr. Clifton F. McClintic, 
State Health Director; Senator George H. Wil- 
liams; and Hon. John I. Rogers. 

From the District of Columbia: Mr. Oliver 


Gasch, Assistant Corporation Counsel ; Major 
Beverly C. Snow, Assistant Engineer Commis- 
sioner; and Dr. Daniel L. Seckinger, Assistant 
Health Commissioner. 

From the Federal Government, appointed by the 
President: Dr. Abel Wolman of Johns Hopkins 
University; Mr. Ralph E. Tarbett, Senior Sani- 
tary Engineer of the United States Public Health 
Service ; Colonel W. J. Barden of the District En- 
gineers Office; and Colonel R. S. Thomas of the 
United States Army Engineers. 


Legislative Sessions 
As of May 31, 1941 
Now Meeting 

Regular Sessions Convened: 
January 7 
New Hampshire.............. january 1 
January 7 
January 7 
January 8 

Special Sessions 
19 

Recent Adjournments 

Regular Sessions Convened: Adjourned: 
January 13.....March 17 
Colorado....... January 1...../ April 7 
Delaware.......January 7.:...May 2 
Georgia........January 13.....March. 22 
13.....J April 10 
January 14.....April 9 
January 1.....April 26 
Maryland....... January 1.....March 31 
Minnesota...... January 7.....April 23 
Nevada.........January 20.....March 20 
New Mexico... .January 14..... April 12 
New York...... January 8..... April 3 
North Carolina..January 8..... March 15 
January 13.....March 15 
Rhode Island....January 7..... April 30 
Vermont........ January 8..... April 10 

Special Sessions 
Utah...........March 17.....March' 29 
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State Councils of Defense 
(Continued from page 135) 


at commercial economy, cutting down on business 
hours and deliveries of goods, thus effecting con- 
servation of fuel for lighting, heating, and trans- 
portation. Several Councils conducted schools for 
engineers, acquainting them with methods of 
efficient fuel use. (3) Rail and fuel economies 
were effected through the plan whereby Councils 
set up so-called “Return-Load” bureaus in each 
town, and shippers were asked to use their facil- 
ities so that incoming motor trucks would have a 
return load. 


DEFENSE PLANNING IN I941 


So much for the facilitative activities in the 
war years. In 1941 there is an equally impressive 
picture. The nucleus of most of the State Defense 
Councils is today the State Planning Boards. This 
affiliation has two advantages. First, the adapti- 
bility of the Planning Board to the analysis and 
organization of resources; and second, the essen- 
tial importance of its financial autonomy. 

The Planning Board has the same facilitative 
relationship to the State Defense Council as the 
latter has to the national defense program. This is 
well illustrated in the projected “outline of topics 
for consideration’”’ in connection with the regional 
approach to the defense problems of the Ports- 
mouth, Virginia, area. The need is there seen to 
be for the preparation of adequate base maps— 
planimetric, topographic, and aerial; the assem- 
bling and mapping of information regarding land 
use, population distribution and density, housing 
conditions, thoroughfares, traffic flow, and phys- 
ical facilities of a sanitary, educational, recreation- 
al, health, and public utility character. These 
categories of problems are peculiarly adapted to 
the approach of planning bodies, and their facili- 
tative relevance is evident in terms of central plans 
for the location of new industries, the expansion 
of existing industrial and defense facilities, and 
the problems of evacuation and mobility. 

One final kind of facilitative action is now be- 
ing taken by State Defense Councils in the organ- 
izing of local facilities for civilian and industrial 
protection. Enabling legislation generally includes 
authorization for the Council to plan for “civil 
defense, including police mobilization, coordina- 
tion for fire protection, and disaster relief.’’ This 
basic clause is to be read in connection with a sub- 
sequent authorization to create “district councils 


of defense,’’ which bodies are to have a coordinat- 
ing function, doubtless intended to enable joint 
community action and pooling of resources if the 
need should arise. Supplementary legislation, 
aimed at the prevention of sabotage, permits State 
Defense Councils to authorize, upon petition, 
the barricading and patrolling of the properties 
of vital industrial plants, and likewise the closing 
of approaches. And a particularly interesting de- 
velopment along civil-military lines has been the 
dissemination of Air Raid Precaution instructions 
by the War Department through the Division of 
State and Local Cooperation of OEM, to the state 
and local councils. 

This bare glimpse of what we have termed 
“facilitative” activities of the Defense Councils 
points to a quickening of federal-state relations 
under the impact of crisis; and the welding of 
political units into administrative areas for col- 
laborative purposes raises significant questions for 
students of cooperative federalism, as to the post- 
crisis status of the regions, districts, and like 
areas of convenience deploying out from the 
national nerve-center. 

The promotional role of the State Councils in 
relation to the defense program implies the recog- 
nition of a twofold objective, namely, (a) the 
maintenance of popular morale, and (b) the facili- 
tation of programs based upon determined pol- 
icies. The ingredients of the promotional function 
are two: Adequate financial resources and organ- 
ized public relations machinery. 


MoraLe ACTIVITIES 


In the war years, the problem of popular morale 
was handled chiefly by the Defense Councils 
through publicity. Most Councils had their Pub- 
licity Committees, and Connecticut developed the 
technique of achieving liaison with the daily press 
through an affiliation with the Defense Council 
of representatives of each newspaper. A com- 
petent and experienced staff headed a Division of 
Press Cooperation, preparing articles for release 
to the papers, and editing them in advance with 
an eye to news value. The Connecticut public rela- 
tions system was so well conceived that it will bear 
further illustration. The Publicity Committee also 
included a Division of War Rallies, which organ- 
ized a Speakers’ Bureau comprising clergymen, 
lawyers, and political speakers. Uniform programs 
for rallies were prepared for each town and com- 
munity by this Division, and each speaker was 
supplied with a syllabus outlining the material to 
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be discussed. At least 1000 rallies were held 
throughout the State. A Division of Liberty 
Choruses was organized with the task of leading 
community singing of patriotic songs. Standard 
song books were published, and hundreds of 
thousands of song sheets were distributed. A 
Division of Motion Pictures was also set up. 
Finally, the Committee published a_ bi-weekly 
news-letter which represented one of the best ex- 
amples of informative and stimulating war litera- 
ture conceived by the Councils. 


AMERICANIZATION DRIVES 


Americanization of aliens was a vital element 
in the promotional work of the Councils. In its 
constructive aspects it called for education of im- 
migrants and foreign-born persons in the prin- 
ciples of “Americanism.” In its negative aspects 
it was accompanied by the suppression, often by 
violence, of alien languages and customs. In the 
latter case, excess was unfortunately more the rule 
than the exception, and the record is full of in- 
justices and arbitrariness. But those few Councils 
which recognized the possibilities of constructive 
work in this field built up a flattering record. Con- 
necticut again stole the show, drawing up an ad- 
mirable set of policies for this type of work. The 
view was there held that alien strangers should 
be taken by the hand, instead of by the throat. 
Persons of foreign birth were invited to take part 
in the formulation and execution of patriotic pro- 
grams; representatives of racial and national 
minorities joined with the local citizenry; plans 
were prepared for educational programs in Amer- 
ican history, English, the procedure for naturali- 
zation, citizenship, and vocational training. Co- 
operation was secured from chambers of com- 
merce and with industries employing foreign 
labor. The evening-school plan was widely en- 
couraged. 

Doubtless the basis of the failure of the Ameri- 
canization program to achieve such results more 
uniformly was due to the lack of a single, deter- 
minate policy emanating from Washington, plac- 
ing the emphasis upon an enlightened approach 
to the problem, and discouraging oppression 
masked as patriotism. Perhaps if the State Coun- 
cils Section had been less busy as an interdepart- 
mental referee between the various federal agen- 
cies which were battling for possession of the 
Americanization program, it could have offered 
the needed direction. 

Health and recreation were other topics which 
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were delegated to the promotional capacities of 
the Defense Councils. Where the best results were 
obtained in bettering moral conditions around the 
military cantonments, it was due to sufficient 
money and an alliance with women’s groups, 
Through the former, it was possible for the Coun- 
cil to print pamphlets dealing with venereal dis- 
ease, to provide for the care and treatment of re- 
jected draft registrants with minor ailments, and 
to set up training schools for nursing attendants, 
In cooperation with the Women’s Committees, 
steps could be taken for the supervision of girls 
in cantonment areas, their education in social 
hygiene, and for the organization of social actiy- 
ities. Massachusetts provided a whole contingent 
of individuals for policing and inspecting the 
camp areas. Many States provided social directors 
for the cantonments, many being professional en- 
tertainers. Here again we come upon an area 
readily amenable to the type of civil-military co- 
operation which a State Council is able to further, 


CONSUMER PROTECTION 


Something has already been said about the pro- 
motion of the fuel conservation program. As to 
the food problem, this also was approached from 
the directions of increasing production and of 
curtailing waste. In addition to crop surveys, many 
Councils undertook to watch consumer interests 
through vigilance over prices, backed up by stat- 
utory powers to confiscate necessaries and dis- 
tribute them at a fair cost. Other Councils stimu- 
lated crop production by using their ample appro- 
priations to purchase seeds at cost and allocate 
them among farmers. Connecticut and Massachu- 
setts took steps to restrict the planting of non- 
essentials such as tobacco, requiring the conver- 
sion of the acreage thus conserved into food- 
producing land. Well-financed Councils published 
pamphlets stressing the need for food conserva- 
tion and production. Many Councils held regional 
meetings, bringing together farmers to be schooled 
in farming techniques. Propaganda was launched 
on methods of livestock breeding, and this work 
was supplemented by conferences of breeders. 
Seventeen Councils arranged community markets 
for the disposition of surpluses which could not 
be brought to regular markets. The publicity fa- 
cilities of the State Councils were used widely to 
advertise the Federal Farm Loan system. In all 
of this food-stimulation activity the Councils 
maintained close affiliations with the State De- 

(Continued on page 151) 
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AROUND THE COUNTRY 


State Parks Discussed 


A RECENT ANNOUNCEMENT from Director Walter A. 
Rosenfield of the Illinois Department of Public Works 
and Buildings, indicates that the annual National Con- 
ference on State Parks will meet again for the second 
consecutive year in Illinois. The conference, to con- 
vene June 1-4, will hold its business meetings in the 
lodge hotel of the Federal Recreation Demonstra- 
tion center and National Administration Youth camp 
in the Pere Marquette state park area. Representatives 
from the 48 States, the Federal Government, and sev- 
eral of the insular possessions will participate in the 
four-day program. 

In addition to regular business meetings, officials of 
the conference have planned a one-day excursion trip 


through neighboring parks in both Missouri and Illinois. ° 


The itinerary will include Babler park, near St. Louis, 
and Fort Chartes and Cahokia. Mounds parks in Illinois. 
A final banquet, at which Governor Dwight H. Green 
will address the conferees, is scheduled for Wednesday 
evening, June 4. 


Texas Truck Law 


THE MUCH-PUBLICIZED Texas trade barrier law, limit- 
ing the load of trucks operating within the State to 
7,000 pounds, was revised in the current session of the 
state legislature. Under the old law, such limitations 
were relaxed only in cases where a truck was trans- 
porting goods from the point of origin to the nearest 
railroad freight terminal, when the load limit was 
14,000 pounds. The new act, which has been passed by 
the legislature and signed by the Governor, computes 
load limitation on a gross, rather than a net, basis and 
allows a maximum gross weight of 38,000 pounds to 
motor vehicle carriers operating within, or through, 
the State. In determining the allowable weight for a 
given vehicle, tire pressure, length of axles, etc., are 
taken into consideration. 


Defense Council ‘“‘Service’’ Functions 


A MEMORANDUM was recently sent out from the Divi- 
sion of State and Local Cooperation of OEM to the 44 
state defense councils embodying certain suggestions 
with respect to the functions and set-up of the defense 
councils. The preferred organization, already adopted 
by many States, would place responsibilities of a ‘‘ser- 
nature with a full-time, qualified Executive 
Director and his. staff of necessary assistants. These 
auxiliary functions would come under four headings: 
(1) Information Service on all defense activities within 
the State. 
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(2) Public Relations Service, including the use of radio, 
press, speakers, and other channels to keep the public 
informed. 

(3) Development of Organization—providing assist- 
ance to local officials in the organization and develop- 
ment of local and regional defense councils when and 
where required within the State. 

(4) Research and Planning—a representative of the 
planning board in each State and locality should be 
designated to assist the Executive Director of the de- 
fense council in research, planning, and other related 
activities. 


New Defense Councils 


Unper Acts passed by their current legislatures, Illinois, 
Indiana and Wyoming have followed the lead of the 
majority of other States in establishing Councils of 
Defense. The Illinois act carries with it an appropria- 
tion of $15,000 for the use of the Council. Members 
include Governor Dwight H. Green, as ex-officio Chair- 
man, Vice-Chairman Murray M. Baker of Peoria, the 
Lieutenant Governor, president of the Senate, speaker 
of the House, Senate majority and minority leaders, 
House majority and minority leaders, and the chairman 
of the state Commission on Intergovernmental Co- 
operation. Committees have been appointed to study 
problems of: Agricultural resources and production; 
civil protection, welfare and consumer interest; public 
works and housing; human resources and skills; in- 
dustrial resources and production; public education and 
morale; and public health. 


Tue INDIANA defense organization is divided into two 
sections, the Advisory Council and the Administrative 
Council. The first consists of ten members representing 
various functional fields and serves in an advisory 
capacity to the Governor and the Administrative Coun- 
cil. The Administrative Council is composed of the 
Safety Director (State Police), the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, the secretary of the State Board 
of Health, and a representative of the Department of 
Labor. The entire set-up is headed by Clarence A. 
Jackson of Indianapolis. 


UNbER THE Wyoming act establishing a State Council 
of Defense, $75,000 is appropriated for defense ac- 
tivities—$25,000 for the establishment of a Home Guard 
and $50,000 for the use of the Council. Governor Nels 
H. Smith is Chairman, and Colonel R. L. Esmay of 
Cheyenne, Executive Vice-Chairman. A nine-member 
Council has been appointed, but committees to under- 
take specific aspects of its work have not yet been as- 
signed. 
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Executive Order 
(Continued from page 130) 


suggest plans, and promote activities designed 
to sustain the national morale and to provide op- 
portunities for constructive civilian participa- 
tion in the defense program; review and ap- 
prove all civilian defense programs of Federal 
departments and agencies involving the use of 
volunteer services in order to assure unity and 
balance in the application of such programs; 
and assist State and local defense councils or 
other agencies in the organization of volunteer 
service units and in the development of their 
activities. 

f. Maintain a clearing house of information on 
State and local defense activities in cooperation 
with appropriate Federal departments and agen- 
cies. 

g. Review existing or proposed measures relating 
to or affecting State and local defense activi- 
ties, and recommend such additional measures 
as may be necessary or desirable to assure ade- 
quate civilian defense. 

h. Perform such other duties relating to participa- 
tion in the defense program by State and local 
agencies as the President may from time to time 
prescribe. 

3. The Director may provide for the internal 
organization and management of the Office of 
Civilian Defense. He shall obtain the President's 
approval for the establishment of the principal sub- 
divisions of the Office and the appointment of the 
heads thereof. 

4. There shall be in the Office of Civilian De- 
fense a Board for Civilian Protection (hereinafter 
referred to as the Board) to be composed of the 
Director as Chairman and representative of each 
of the following departments and agencies of the 
Federal Government to be designated by the heads 
thereof: Department of War, Department of the 
Navy, Department of Justice, Federal Security 
Agency, and such others as the President may from 
time to time determine. In addition, each of the 
following organizations shall be invited to desig- 
nate a representative to serve as a member of the 
Board: 

a. The Council of State Governments 

b. The American Municipal Association 
c. The United States Conference of Mayors 
The Board shall advise and assist in the formu- 
lation of civil defense programs and measures, ap- 
propriate to the varying needs of each part of the 
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Nation, designed to afford adequate protection of 
life and property in the event of emergency. The 
members of this Board shall serve as such without 
compensation, but shall be entitled to actual and 
necessary transportation, subsistence, and other 
expenses incidental to the performance of. their 
duties. 

5. There shall be in the Office of Civilian De- 
fense a Volunteer Participation Committee (here- 
inafter referred to as the Committee) consisting 
of the Director as Chairman and not more than 
twenty members, representative of the various re- 
gions and interests of the Nation, to be appointed 
by the President. The Committee shall serve as an 
advisory and planning body in considering pro- 
posals and developing programs designed to sus- 
tain national morale and to provide opportunities 
for constructive civilian participation in the de- 
fense effort. The members of the Committee shall 
serve as such without compensation, but shall be 
entitled to actual and necessary transportation, sub- 
sistence, and other expenses incidental to the per- 
formance of their duties. 

6. The Director is authorized, with the approval 
of the President, to appoint such additional ad- 
visory committees and subcommittees, with respect 
to State and local cooperation, national morale, 
civil defense planning, civilian participation and 


or desirable to assist him in the performance of his 
duties. Such advisory committees may include rep- 
resentatives from Federal departments and agen- 
cies, State and local governments, private organiza- 
tions, and the public at large. The members of ad- 
visory committees shall serve as such without com- 
pensation, but shall be entitled to actual and neces- 
sary transportation, subsistence, and other ex- 
penses incidental to the performance of their 
duties. 

7. Within the limitation of such funds as may 
be appropriated to the Office of Civilian Defense, 
or as may be allocated to it by the President 
through the Bureau of the Budget, the Director 
may employ necessary personnel and make provi- 
sion for the necessary supplies, facilities, and serv- 
ices. However, the Office of Civilian Defense shall 
use such statistical, informational, fiscal, personnel, 
and other general business services and facilities 
as may be made available to it through the Office 
for Emergency Management or other agencies of 
the Government. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
The White House, May 20, 1941 
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NEWS AND VIEWS OF BOOKS 


New York Planning 


Annual Report of the State Planning Council for the 
Division of State Planning—104o. State of New York 
Executive Department, Albany, New York, 1940. 16pp. 


This pamphlet comprises the report of the State 
Planning Council of New York to Governor Lehman 
for the year ending June 30, 1940. It deals primarily 
with progress on industrial studies undertaken to as- 
sist the defense program. 


Tariff Barriers 


State Tariff Walls: A Menace. to Our National Pros- 
perity. Compiled by Earl G. Miller. Office of Secretary 
of State, State of lowa, 1940. 23pp. 


A factual and statistical summary of addresses and 
reports made before the National Conference on Inter- 
state Trade Barriers, held by the Council of State 
Governments, April, 1939, is given in the booklet listed 
above. 


Maryland Looks Ahead 


Six-Year Capital Improvement Program for Maryland. 
Prepared by Thomas F. Hubbard, for The Maryland 
State Planning Commission and The Department of 
Budget and Procurement. Baltimore, Maryland. Janu- 
ary, 1941. 169pp. mimeo; tables. 


Recommendations for advance planning and pro- 
gramming of State capital improvements are embodied 
in the above-listed report. The project includes the 
listing by each state agency of its needed capital im- 
provements and their estimated costs for a period of 
at least six years; the assembling and reviewing of 
these programs from an overall state planning view- 
point; and the use of data assembled in this way in 
the preparation of the budget to be adopted for the 
fiscal years of 1942 and 1943. 


Minnesota Fiscal Review 


An Analysis of Minnesota State Fiscal Operations 
1932-1940. State Governmental Research Bulletin No. 
11. Minnesota Institute of Governmental Research, Inc., 
St. Paul, Minnesota, March, 1941. 36pp.; charts, ap- 
pendices. 


Bulletin No. 11 constitutes a discussion of certain 
confusions in state fiscal operation, and the main rea- 
sons why such confusion exists, namely: (1) The fact 


_that particular state revenues are dedicated to specific 


purposes, causing a serious degree of inflexibility in 
the state financial structure; (2) the erroneous dis- 
tribution of financial and accounting duties to the vari- 
ous officials, resulting from a failure to recognize the 
widely differing functions of “Pre-Auditing and Ac- 
counting” and “Post-Auditing.” 


A Mirror for Texas 


Units of Local Government in Texas. The Bureau of 
Municipal Research, University of Texas, Austin, 1941. 
Municipal Studies, No. 15. 221 pp; maps. 


This study is divided into two sections: Part I, deal- 
ing with the origins and functions of units of govern- 
ment in Texas; and Part II, composed of maps show- 
ing the names and locations of these units of govern- 
ment. No more comprehensive report of this type is 
available covering the State of Texas. 


Memories of Georgia Politics 


Studies in Georgia History and Government. Edited by 
James C. Bonner and Lucien E. Roberts. University of 
Georgia Press, Athens, Georgia, 1940. 284pp. 


This volume comprises a series of 12 essays written 
from original research projects with respect to little- 
known aspects of Georgia’s history and its modern 
problems growing out of the past. 


Cooperation in New York 


Report of the Joint Legislative Committee on Inter- 
state Cooperation 10940. Legislative Document No. 93. 
Albany, New York. 2gopp. 


This report includes a listing of members of the Joint 
Legislative Committee and of its subcommittees and 
staff. Messages from Governor Lehman to Chairman 
Harold C. Ostertag, from Hon. Joe R. Hanley, Presi- 
dent Pro Tem of the New York Senate to Chairman 
Ostertag, and from Speaker Oswald D. Heck and 
Frank Bane, Executive Director of the Council of State 
Governments to Chairman Ostertag, are reproduced, 
together with the resolution of 1939 creating the Com- 
mittee. A record of conferences called or attended by 
the Committee and the status of acts and compacts 
which the Committee had sponsored are included. A 
map showing the progress of the movement to create 
cooperation commissions or committees in the various 
States, a discussion of the Council of State Govern- 
ments, and reports of sub-committees are presented. 
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Merit Systems 
(Continued from page 132) 


and occasionally films, every effort will be made 
to attract the best possible persons to the service 
of the State. Once an appointment is made, the 
establishment of good working conditions, of uni- 
form policies with regard to leave, transfers and 
promotions, and of training will be of major con- 
cern in order that the State may retain the best 
workers by offering attractive career opportuni- 
ties and continually improve the quality of serv- 
ices rendered. Performance reports will be de- 
veloped for the purpose of rating employees on 
the job in order that the best evidence will be 
available for making promotions, transfers or dis- 
missals. Furthermore, these service ratings will 
serve to point out to the employee his strong and 
weak points. 


THe ADVANCE OF THE MERIT SYSTEM 


In 1936 there were only nine States—Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Illinois, Maryland, Massachu- 
setts, New York, New Jersey, Ohio, and Wiscon- 
sin—which had merit systems in operation. These 
had been established over a period of 43 years. 
In the past five years ten additional States have 
set up civil service systems. These are: Alabama, 
Connecticut, Indiana, Kansas, Louisiana, Maine, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Rhode Island, Tennessee. 
Two other States—Arkansas and New Mexico— 
adopted merit system programs, but repealed them 
after a short period of operation. The Council of 
State Governments, in its 1941-1942 edition of 
The Book of the States sets forth a comprehensive 
picture of the development and present scope of 
the merit system in the several States. 

The merit system laws that have been adopted 
during the past five years have for the most part 
been developed along the lines of the newer con- 
cept of a personnel program sketched above. Many 
of the laws were based in large part on the Draft 
of a State Civil Service Law, an act prepared and 
recommended by the National Civil Service Re- 
form League and the National Municipal League. 

In general, this draft provides for an advisory 
civil service commission or board, and a full-time, 
highly qualified personnel director to administer 
the program. As a foundation of the personnel 
program, an analysis of the duties and responsi- 
bilities of all positions in the state service and the 
grouping of these positions into a uniform 


scheme, or classification plan, is provided. Along 
with the development of a classification plan is the 
establishment of a untform wage structure, or pay 
plan. A system of examinations designed to bring 
to the top the best qualified person for a particular 
job, without regard to such extraneous factors as 
residence or veteran’s preference, is recommended, 
Included also are procedures for establishing lists 
or eligible registers of persons who have passed 
the examinations and are available for appoint- 
ment. An appointing official may choose a new 
staff member from among the three persons at the 
head of the list, and may test out this person on 
the job for six months before the new employee 
is given permanent status. Although security of 
tenure still remains of prime importance, realiza- 
tion of the dangers of protecting the inefficient 
employee has given rise to inclusion of provisions 
permitting the operating official to release any 
worker who is unsatisfactory, providing that dis- 
missal actions are not taken for religious, racial, 
or political reasons. Under the “‘model” law, the 
civil service agency is charged with the responsi- 
bility for cooperating with appointing authorities 
in the development of a system of service reports 
for the evaluation of performance. 

Of major significance in the trend toward the 
merit system has been the influence of the Federal 
Government. [Following the passage of amend- 
ments to the Social Security Act in August, 1939, 
all States were required to establish a merit sys- 
tem for employees engaged in social security ac- 
tivities receiving federal grants-in-aid. Conse- 
quently during the past year, in States which did 
not already have civil service systems, plans for 
a merit system were developed. As a guide to the 
organization of the new personnel systems, the 
State Technical Advisory Service of the Social 
Security Board issued suggested rules and regu- 
lations and offered a consultative service on tech- 
nical problems. Seventeen States elected to set up 
a joint merit system council, charged with the re- 
sponsibility of administering a recruitment, ex- 
amination, and certification program for all State 
agencies affected.’ In twelve States two or more 
merit system councils were established to service 
the departments affected by the Act.” Responsi- 

® Arkansas, Delaware, lowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Mis- 
souri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, 
North Carolina, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Texas, Ver- 
mont, West Virginia, Wyoming. 

‘Arizona, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Mississippi, Ore- 


gon, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, South Dakota, Utah, 
Virginia, Washington. 
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bility for the development of classification and pay 
plans, of service ratings, training programs, pro- 
motion, transfer, and other personnel activities 
have generally been left to operating agencies. 

It is still too early to evaluate in any realistic 
manner the work of the merit system councils 
which have been established in connection with 
the federal Social Security Act. Many of the pro- 
grams have been slow in getting under way and 
have encountered difficult problems incident to the 
installation of the program and with regard. to 
new and untried relationships with the county 
levels of government and the federal Social 
Security Board. It can be said, however, that state 
officials have had an opportunity to become 
familiar with the way in which the merit system 
operates, and have begun to see in it the solution 
of some of their pressing personnel problems. 

Perhaps there has never been a time when pub- 
lic officials were confronted with a more serious 
task than today. Problems of administrative man- 
agement have assumed a role of paramount im- 
portance, and solutions to these problems have 
been offered in a variety of forms by the principal 
countries of the world. No State within the fed- 
eral framework of the United States is free from 
the responsibility for putting its internal house- 
keeping in order. Perhaps this knowledge under- 
lies in large measure the interest on the part of 
those concerned with state affairs in tackling the 
problem of the management of its personnel. As 
Governor Harold E. Stassen of Minnesota 
recently said: “With our democratic institutions 
daily being questioned, we face an inescapable 
challenge to improve the administration of our 
public affairs. It appears clear one means to this 
end is the extension and strengthening of the merit 
system at all levels of government.” 


State Councils of Defense 
(Continued from page 140) 


partments of Agriculture, the State Agricultural 
and [Extension Colleges, and the federal agencies 
which were already active in the field. 

In 1941, the State Councils are again active in 
promotional work, with regard to both the main- 
tenance of morale and the development of human, 
industrial, and natural resources. Public Relations 
has been properly singled out for emphasis in 
many State Council programs. Among the sub- 
jects listed in the ‘‘model” Council enabling law 
for study and promotion are Good Housing, 


Health, Sanitation, Welfare, Agriculture, Food 
Supply, Labor Supply and Training, Recreation, 
etc. The State Council movement has not as yet 
gone far enough, and the crisis is still in too po- 
tential a stage, to look for an impressive promo- 
tional record at this time. Nevertheless, the prob- 
lems are recognized, and the program of the 
Michigan State Council is illuminating as to what 
we might expect in the way of a liberation of 
energies. Some of this Council’s objectives are the 
following : 

(1) To promote and secure unity in the patriotic 
effort for national defense; 

(2) To accept leadership in endeavoring to raise 
public morale to the point where American ten- 
dencies and activities will be encouraged; 

(3) To mobilize full public support behind mili- 
tary, social, and economic preparedness activities ; 
(4) To encourage and assist in furnishing the 
State’s full military and naval quota; 

(5) To foster and secure universal cooperation 
towards the required readjustment of peacetime 
activities to the defense program; 

(6) To inspire and coordinate all lawful efforts 
to expose, counteract, and prevent subversive ac- 
tivities of every kind including “fifth column” 


‘and sabotage, but likewise to prevent hysteria and 


to protect innocently suspected or accused persons 
from possible injustices ; 
(7) To organize, in due time, the civic energy 
through the enlistment of local support through- 
out the State for the national defense program. 
Such a program is an example of the balance 
of awareness, energy, restraint, and sense of rela- 
tivity to the overall emergency which is so desir- 
able in a State Council. But the issue goes deeper, 
and becomes a function of personnel. Leadership 
must be aggressive and conscientious; it must be 
in a position to achieve the perspective which un- 
derlies the strategy of command; and it must be 
vigilant. Such leadership should extend its own 
characteristics down through the internal organ- 
ization of the Council, through the subdivisions 
and subcommittees, and be ever alert to replace 
apathetic personnel. The growing Council system 
must absorb men and women whose names will be 
as familiar to a later generation as are today those 
of Harold L. Ickes, Will H. Hays, Grosvenor B. 
Clarkson, Frederick Lewis Allen, Ida Tarbell, 
George Wharton Pepper, and Samuel Insull—all 
of whom were vigorous champions of the State 
Council of Defense program during the crisis of 
World War I. 
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THEY SAY 


Legislators and State Contracts 


LENDING ITs suppoRT to the Assembly bill which would 
include members of the Legislature in the Act prohibit- 
ing public officials from having a financial interest in 
contracts with, or making sales to, any public agency, 
the Cost of Government Committee of the State Cham- 
ber of Commerce comments as follows: 

“This is intended to discourage corrupt practices. 
Since it now applies to other officials, there is no good 
reason why it should not apply to legislators.” 

Most thinking citizens will readily concur. On 
numerous occasions in past years it has seemed that 
strict ethical principles were not being observed in 
the general connection indicated. As a result, the pub- 
lic’s faith in the processes of State government has 
been subjected, from time to time, to. a most severe 
strain. 

While it is true that mere passage of a law does not 
always work the desired remedy, as in the case of 
the Federal Hatch Act, it is well, nevertheless, to set 
up statutory barriers whenever the possibilities of 
official corruption or maladministration seem to exist. 

The Assembly measure now under consideration im- 
poses no unreasonable restraints upon members of the 
House and Senate. In fact, one finds it hard to be- 
lieve that serious opposition will develop with regard 
to a proposal which is so plainly designed to prevent 
predatory politics from undermining the honesty and 
integrity of New Jersey’s government. 

Trenton (New Jersey) Times-Advertiser 


The Argument Continues 


In THE April issue of State Government, Frank E. 
Horack, Jr., of the Indiana university school of law, 
offers argument for the bicameral form of legislature. 
He finds bicamerals are more responsive, wherever 
sentiment has crystallized, than are unicameral bodies. 

Mr. Horack outlines what society expects of the 
legislative body as follows: Adequate and accurate rep- 
resentation of the electorate: capacity to enact accurate 
and effective legislation, based on research, and reflect- 
ing practical experience; facility for expeditious enact- 
ment into law of the wishes of the community, when 
the desires of the community are crystallized and that 
community is ready for action: ability to retard legis- 
lative enactment when community policy is not crystal- 
lized, and when inaction is more protective than legisla- 
tive experimentation. 

One of the arguments in favor of the unicameral 
system is that it saves time and expense. This author 
argues that an analysis of state budgets shows that 
salaries of legislators, or even salaries plus perquisites, 


are such a small proportion of the total budget that an 
elimination of one-half of the membership would not 
change the proportion of expenditures a single percent: 
age point. He doubts whether in the long run a change 
from the bicameral to the unicameral will have more 
than a temporary significance in improving the caliber 
of lawmakers as a whole. He adds: “In spite of the 
over-emphasis on the deficiencies of legislative bodies, 
the competence of legislators compares favorably with 
that of judicial and administrative officials.” 

Mr. Horack looks upon the unicameral idea as an 
effort to streamline legislation. Streamlining delibera- 
tion is obviously attractive in a world which places high 
value upon speed and action. The effect of this desire is 
also felt in the realm of politics; and indicates the 
effect of our machine age on the thinking and acting 
of the people as a whole. 

The author’s argument against the unicameral idea 
will not produce a great effect in Nebraska. That plan 
of legislation appears destined to be a prolonged ex- 
periment, if not a permanent fixture, in Nebraska pro- 
cedure. His arguments are not effective nor pertinent 
to Nebraska's experience. The unicameral plan has its 
defects. There have been and will be demands for 
changes, but not for a return to the two-house system. 
The lack of party leadership is felt by many Nebraskans 
to be the greatest objection to our system of legislation. 
Saving in the cost of lawmaking has not been great and 
actually was not anticipated. 

Nebraskans do feel that so far the grading of law- 
makers has been moved upward. Certainly there has 
been no deterioration. While many might suggest 
amendments to our present plan, indications of the 
present are that it will continue for a considerable 
period, at least, without material change. 

Lincoln (Nebraska) State-Journal 


Court Crashes Barrier 


MtiNNEsota’s Supreme Court has ruled unconstitutional 
a 1939 law requiring used car dealers to put up surety 
bonds and pay a $5 fee before selling machines brought 
in from other states. The law was held to be a viola- 
tion of the equal protection clause of the 14th Amend- 
ment as well as of the commerce clause of the Federal 
Constitution and article one, section two of the State 
Constitution, 

Said the supreme court: “While it may be that the 
purpose of the act was in part to protect the citizens 
of this state against the importation of stolen automo- 
biles, the effect of it had been to discriminate against 
used cars originating without the state in favor of 
titles . . . registered within the state.”’ 

Detroit (Michigan) Automobile Topics 
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7 Merit Syst in the Stat g 
AS OF JUNE 1, 1941 u, 
CIVIL SERVICE SYSTEMS* 
at an Date First SEPARATE DEPARTMENTAL te 
d not State Name of Agency Established Legal Basis MERIT SYSTEMS pe 
rcent: ALABAMA. . State Personnel Board 1939 Stat + : 
more CALIFORNIA. State Personnel Board 1913 Stet. (1013); Com GRR 
ali 
ber COLORADO Civil Service Commission 1907 Stat. (1907); Cons. (1918) * 
f the CONNECTICUT . Personnel Department 1937 
| ILLINOIS Civil Service Commission 1905 Stat. 
INDIANA State Personnel Board 1941 sf 
high 
KANSAS Civil Service Board 1941 Stat. * 
cting LOUISIANA. » Civil Service Commission 1940® Stat. (1940); Cons. (1940) oe : 
idea MARYLAND Department of State Employ- ‘ 
plan ment and Registration 1921 
MASSACHUSETTS Department of Civil Service : 
pro- MICHIGAN Civil Service Commission 1007 Sent. (1987); Cons: (200 
iS its MISSISSIPPI * 
MONTANA 
stem. 
kans NEBRASKA. * 
tion NEVADA. * 
and NEW JERSEY Civil Service Commission 1908 
NEW YORK Department of Civil Service 1883 (1060); Come 
the OHIO Civil Service Commission 1013 Cons. (1019); Beek. 
OREGON * x 
PENNSYLVANIA x! 
1a 4 
RHODE ISLAND Department of Civil Service 1939 
SOUTH CAROLINA. * 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 
ional | 
TEXAS 
irety UTAH * 
ught VERMONT * 
VIRGINIA 
leral WEST VIRGINIA * 
WISCONSIN Bureau of Personnel 1905 «+ 
‘Covering two or more state departments, excluding those operating under merit systems required by Federal Social Security Program. act 
zens Stars indicate States have one or more departmental merit systems applying to state welfare departments or agencies receiving federal grants-in-aid under im 
Social Security Act; other agencies are specified in footnotes, A few state departmental merit systems cover county welfare personnel. 
ymo- *Also State Fish and Game Commission. : 
inst 4Composed of members of State Civil Service Commission; covers downstate counties. ‘r 
*Law not fully effective until July 1, 1942. 
r of ‘Also Liquor Control Board; examinations by State Department of Public Instruction. ra 
Prepared by the Civil Service Assembly of the United States and Canada 
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